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LETTERS,  BY  "HAMPDEN." 


^  *»>> 


.       INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  letters,  entitled  "  FREEDOM  vs.  SLAVERY," 
are  from  the  pen  of  J.  B.  Jervis,  Esq.,  well  known  to  the  whole 
country  for  his  important  achievements  as  a  Civil  Engineer.  The 
iirst  of  these  letters,  it  will  be  observed  by  its  date,  was  published 
during  our  canvass  for  State  Officers  in  1855,  when  Mr.  Jervis  was 
himself  running  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  State 
Engineer.  Had  Mr.  Jervis  felt  at  liberty  to  avow  the  authorship 
of  that  letter  at  the  time,  and  to  have  made  a  public  expression  of 
the  principles  he  entertained,  he  would  have  been  elected ;  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  take  any  step  which  might  appear  to  be  disloyal 
to  the  convention  or  party  to  which  he  had  allowed  the  use  of  liis 
name. — [Editors  Evening-  Post,  Sept.  20,  1856.] 


FREEDOM   vs.   SLAVERY. 

[From  the  Evening  Poet,  September  20th,  1855.] 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post  : 

Gentlemen :  Having  been  for  many  years  a  reader  of  the  Evening 
Post,  and  believing  it  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic freedom,  I  have  ventured  this  communication  on  the  present 
aspect  of  our  political  affairs. 

No  reflecting  mind,  attached  to  freedom,  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
influences  that  now  threaten  the  principles  of  democracy. 

Slavery  and  freedom  are  antagonistic.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
can  harmonize.  Their  object  and  interest  are  adverse  to  each  other, 
and  they  work  accordingly.  Civil  and  political  freedom  secures  to 
individuals  the  right  and  dignity  of  labor,  and  thereby  opens  the 
field  for  every  honorable  employment  that  promises  the  promotion 
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of  private  Interest  and  happiness.  In  this  condition,  the  energy  of 
the  individual  man  leads  him  to  prosecute  every  laudable  enterprise 
and  industrial  pursuit  that  offers  beneficial  results.  And  as  national 
growth  and  prosperity  are  but  the  aggregate  of  individual  effort,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  whatever  best  promotes  individual  enterprise^ 
best  promotes  national  growth. 

The  labor  of  a  freeman  is  better  directed,  more  active,  and  its  re- 
sults more  frugally  cared  for,  than  that  of  a  slave.  This  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  discussion.  The  state,  therefore,  must  suffer  in  its  growth 
and  prosperity  when  its  labor  is  performed  by  slaves.  The  only 
party  benefitted  by  slavery  is  the  slaveholder.  All  other  portions  of 
citizens,  and  the  state  at  large,  suffer.  The  history  of  our  country 
abundantly  proves  this. 

The  citizens  of  a  slave  state,  other  than  the  slaveholders,  suffer  in 
caste.  The  free  laborer  in  a  slave  state,  though  white,  is  regarded 
as  a  degraded  man,  hardly  holding  the  respect  of  a  slave.  Here 
a  serious  blow  is  struck  at  an  essential  principle  of  freedom,  as  no 
great  degree  of  political  freedom  can  be  enjoyed  in  any  state  where 
labor  is  not  respected.  In  vain  do  we  inquire- — what  institutions 
are  established  in  slave  states,  to  promote  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  free  laborers  ? 

In  our  slave  states,  the  African  is  doomed  the  slave.  Thus  far,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  laboring  white  men  under  the  direct 
yoke  of  the  task-master.  They  hold  a  nominal  freedom,  with  the 
low  estate  of  a  degraded  caste,  that  shuts  up  nearly  every  particle 
of  laudable  ambition.  The  mechanic  rises  a  little  higher  than  the 
laborer.  The  merchant  takes  the  next  step,  and  the  professional 
man  ascends  to  the  next  above  him,  the  slaveholder  being  on  the 
top  looking  down  upon  and  governing  all  the  rest. 

In  a  slave  state,  property  will  mainly  be  controlled  by  slavehold- 
ers ;  hence  they  give  the  tone  to  business  and  enterprise,  and,  as 
must  be  expected,  they  act  as  a  united  body  in  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness and  politics  that  affect  their  interest  as  slaveholders,  and  find 
it  no  difficult  thing  to  control  all  the  other  castes  of  their  society. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  history  of  the  slave  states  of  this  country. 
In  round  numbers,  the  slaves,  in  the  aggregate  of  all  the  slave 
states,  are  about  half  the  number  of  free  persons ;  and  of  the  free 
persons,  about  one  in  fifteen  are  slaveholders.  It  may  appear  sin- 
gular, that  in  a  country  claiming  to  have  free  government,  so  small 
a  proportion  should  completely  control  their  political  condition,  and 


shape  to  their  own  purpose  every  measure  that  enures  to  the  benefit 
of  the  one  in  fifteen. 

So  far,  we  have  regarded  slavery  as  a  state  affair,  and  its  influence 
on  the  (technically)  free  men  in  slave  states.  If  such,  imagining 
themselves  free,  are  content  to  be  subservient  to  the  interest  and 
dictation  of  one-fifteenth  of  their  number,  we  in  the  free  states  must 
leave  them  to  their  choice — and  let  us  no  more  wonder  at  the  main- 
tenance of  aristocratic  power  in  other  countries,  where  the  few 
govern  the  many  and  bring  them  into  subordination  to  their  inter- 
ests. It  is  the  result  of  decided  unity  of  action,  always  prompted 
by  self-interest,  and  never  fails  to  make  all  other  questions  subser- 
vient to  the  main  object. 

If  submitted  to  a  vote,  under  circumstances  to  admit  an  expres- 
sion of  real  sentiment,  there  is  no  doubt  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens  in  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  probably  others,  would  decide  for  freedom,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  those  states.  Although  the  slaveholders  are 
small  in  numbers,  their  power  is  so  great,  that  rarely  a  man,  in  a 
slave  state,  except  one  of  themselves,  can  be  found  bold  enough  to 
utter  a  word  in  favor  of  freedom ;  and  there  is  no  leading  interest 
to  form  the  basis  of  combined  action,  unless  it  be  the  love  of  free- 
dom, and  this  is  not  strong  enough  in  the  slave  states  to  secure  unity 
of  action,  and  hence  all  but  slaveholders  submit  to  be  a  degraded 
caste. 

But  we  have  demonstration  of  the  power  of  slaveholders  in  their 
political  action  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  states,  and  it  is  this 
we  desire  mainly  to  examine. 

The  slave  states  (in  round  numbers)  contain  six  millions  of  (tech- 
nically) free  population,  and  the  free  states  seventeen  millions,  or 
nearly  three  to  one.  In  the  general  government,  the  small  body  of 
slaveholders  control  public  affairs  so  completely,  that  a  tide-waiter, 
a  deputy-postmaster,  no  less  (except  in  degree  and  importance)  than 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  foreign  minister,  must  subscribe 
to  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  slaveholder,  in  order  to  secure  his 
appointment,  even  in  a  free  State.  To  such  extent  is  this  carried, 
that  a  man's  democracy  is  declared  forfeited,  and  he  is  declared  an 
enemy  of  the  Union  and  Constitution,  if  he  fails  to  maintain  that 
democracy  and  slavery  are  synonymous  terms. 

In  former  days,  slavery  was  regarded  as  local,  dependent  on  State 
laws,  and  confined  to  State  limits.  Now,  the  Constitution  of  the 
General  Government,  (where  the  word  slave  does  not  occur,)  is 
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claimed  to  be  the  very  guardian  of  slavery ;  and.  that,  if  it  does  not 
support  the  present  condition  and  all  the  extension  the  slaveholders 
desire,  it  is  not  worth  preserving  and  must  go  down.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  union  of  these  States  must  be  broken  up,  unless  the 
slaveholders  (about  one  in  forty  of  the  people,)  can  have  their  own 
way.  The  people  of  these  States,  if  the  slaveholders'  view  is  cor- 
rect, must  have  been  under  a  great  delusion,  in  supposing  they  lived 
under  a  constitution  formed  to  maintain  the  principles  of  freedom. 
Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  it  is  clear 
that  those  holding  at  this  time  the  government,  regard  it  as  their 
most  essential  object,  to  administer  to  the  support,  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  the  slaveholders'  interest.  At  first,  this  appears 
strange,  that  in  a  country  professing  to  be  free,  so  small  a  portion  of 
its  citizens  should  control  the  mass  of  population.  But  it  only 
proves  the  power  of  united  action.  This  unity  draws  other  interests 
to  co-operate  with  the  slaveholder.  Politicians  of  the  free  States  see 
the  strength  of  this  body  of  united  men,  and  for  the  emoluments  of 
political  power  join  the  slaveholding  party,  prove  false  to  their  con- 
stituents and  their  professions,  and  strive  to  hide  the  real  character 
of  their  delinquency  by  false  and  plausible  issues,  coupled  with 
bold  professions  of  democracy,  while  they  are  undermining  the  very 
foundation  of  freedom. 

Men  in  all  kinds  of  trade  desire  to  be  on  good  terms,  and  not  to 
hazard  the  chances  of  business  ;  there  will  be  no  small  number  in 
this  class  that  will  not  hazard  this  to  secure  so  remote  a  thing  as  po- 
litical freedom  appears  to  them,  and  therefore  throw  their  influence 
into  the  slaveholders'  party.  Then  there  are  many  men  who  have 
no  direct  object  of  politics  or  trade,  that  regard  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  conservative,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  extended  as  a 
check  to  democracy ;  they  have  a  dread  of  political  power  in  the 
masses  of  men.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  slaveholders' 
party,  from  the  sources  mentioned,  can  rely  on  a  powerful  auxiliary 
force  ;  and  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  suppose  they  are  not  power- 
ful. They  have  already  become  so  impressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  strength  as  to  claim  their  peculiar  views  to  be  a  test  of 
democracy,  and  even  of  the  stability  of  our  government. 

Active  politicians  in  the  free  States,  who  have  been  grown  and 
nurtured  by  the  democracy,  and  some  of  them  to  gray  hairs,  are 
among  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the  union  of  democracy  and 
slavery.  They  enter  into  all  the  slaveholders'  schemes,  whether 
they  proceed  on  constitutional  claims  or  by  lawless  violence,  against 


all  that  freedom  holds  dear,  or  by  the  incarceration  of  an  untried 
and  innocent  citizen  ;  and  all  in  the  name  of  democracy,  claimed  in 
tones  of  vociferated  language.  No  artifice  do  these  men  leave  un- 
tried to  convince  the  masses  that  this  is  the  true  democracy.  But 
this  is  no  new  artifice  in  struggles  to  destroy  freedom.  The  color 
and  authority  of  names  has  always  been  powerful.  Democracy  is 
a  name  endeared  to  the  mass  of  men  in  the  free  States,  and  hence 
the  enemies  of  freedom  will  claim  it  as  their  standard  so  long  as 
they  may  be  able  to  practice  the  deception  on  the  people,  and  lead 
them  to  use  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  principles  they  cherish,  and 
so  establish  the  slaveholders'  power,  at  the  expense  of  freedom. 

At  the  present  time,  the  southern  or  slaveholding  party  rules  these 
States.  In  this  rule,  they  have  taken  bold  measures ;  they  threaten 
to  destroy  the  Union,  if  they  cannot  have  their  way.  They  are  bold, 
and  timid  people  are  fearful  of  their  threats,  and  do  what  they  can 
to  resist  opposition  to  their  plans  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern, whether  there  can  be  any  efficient  action  to  secure  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  against  the  combined  elements  that  now  threaten  to 
undermine  them.  It  is  not  the  freedom  of  the  African  race  that  is 
now  under  discussion ;  it  is  the  freedom  of  the  whites,  that  will  be 
further  encroached  upon,  if  the  slaveholders'  party  continue  to  hold 
the  power  of  the  government  as  they  now  do. 

We  are  told  there  must  be  no  sectional  party  at  the  North.  It 
will  be  dangerous.  Dangerous  to  what  ?  No  doubt,  to  the  slave- 
holders' party  at  the  South,  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  who  do  not 
desire  a  counteracting  party  at  the  North.  It  is  not  proper  or  neces" 
sary  to  interfere  with  the  just  rights  of  the  slave  States,  as  to  their 
internal  policy  ;  but  surely  the  people  of  the  North  have  a  right  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  freedom,  if  they  take  sufficient  interest  to 
do  so.  The  great  question  is,  will  they  make  the  necessary  effort  $ 
"We  see  there  are  men  in  the  great  political  parties  who  court  the 
slaveholders'  smile,  and  in  various  ways,  especially  by  conventional 
proceedings,  either  boldly  go  over  to  slavery,  or  smother  their  posi- 
tion, as  they  deem  necessary,  to  deceive  their  constituents. 

When  the  great  mass  of  men  see  the  full  bearing  of  this  slavery 
question,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  result.  Then  the  political 
sophistry,  now  so  ingeniously  thrown  before'  the  people,  will  be  scat- 
tered ;  and  they  will  not  submit  to  be  a  -degraded  caste  when  they 
realize  that  they  are  controlled  and  governed  by  a  small  body  of 
slaveholders.     This  is  now  the  case  with  the  non-slaveholding  whites 
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in  the  slave  States  ;  and  in  so  much  as  relates  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, it  is  the  case  with  every  non-slaveholder  in  the  United  States. 

Already  this  influence  is  felt  in  the  free  State  governments.  Re- 
cent events  have  developed  this,  in  a  measure,  that  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  produced  an  insurrection. 

ISTo  candid,  intelligent  mind,  imbued  with  the  love  of  freedom, 
can  survey  the  present  political  position  of  our  country,  without 
feeling  deep  alarm.  And  still  it  is  evident  the  mind  of  our  people 
generally  does  not  fully  appreciate  our  condition.  As  yet,  it  has 
not  disturbed  the  free  States,  in  the  pursuits  of  business,  and  men 
are  everywhere  full  of  activity,  and  absorbed  in  individual  enter- 
prise. It  is  the  policy  of  those  who,  in  free  States,  co-operate  with 
the  slaveholding  party,  to  maintain  the  impression  that  we,  in  the 
free  States,  have  no  interest  in  the  question  of  Slavery.  If  they  can 
maintain  this  impression  a  few  years  longer,  their  power,  now  ruling 
the  country,  will  be  concentrated  and  strengthened  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  friends  of  freedom  may  awake  too  late. 

The  government  is  the  organized  power  of  a  country,  and  all  his- 
tory shows  the  superiority  of  its  efficiency  over  voluntary  effort.  It 
conducts  affairs  with  system — brings  to  its  aid  strong  interests,  and 
usually  holds  the  timid  in  co-operation  or  neutrality.  We  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this.  If  a  fugitive  slave  is  to  be  captured,  the 
effort  of  every  officer  of  the  government  is  speedily  in  aid.  But  a 
band  of  armed  men  invade  a  free  territory  under  the  special  charge 
of  the  government,  drive  the  election  judges  from  their  seat,  or  in- 
timidate them,  and  the  legal  electors  are  driven  from  their  rights  by 
violence.  Public  indignation  is  aroused  in  the  free  States  by  these 
attacks,  which  break  up  the  very  foundations  ot  free  government ; 
and  yet,  the  only  action  of  the  government  has  been  to  dismiss  the 
officer  who  remonstrated  against  the  outrage.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  complain  of  the  auxiliaries  to  the  slave  interest  in  the  free  States ; 
they  act  on  the  same  basis  of  self-interest  as  do  the  slaveholders.  It 
is  the  same  as  in  all  combinations  to  establish  aristocratic  or  strong 
governments — the  object  being  to  render  the  many  subservient  to 
the  few. 

Freedom,  or  what  we  understand  to  be  a  government  that  main- 
tains equal  political  rights  to  all,  has  never  had  a  long  reign  in  any 
age  or  any  country.  Our  country  has  had  the  fairest  prospect  here- 
tofore enjoyed  of  maintaining  it  to  a  good  old  age,  and  may  still 
hold  that  prospect,  if  the  power  and  influence  of  Slavery  can  be  con- 
fined to  the  slave  States,  and  those  States  compelled  to  hold,  in  the 


federal  government,  an  influence  only  equal  to  their  representation. 
This  will  be  the  case  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  man  in  the 
free  States,  in  order  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  deputy-postmaster, 
to  proclaim  his  allegiance  to  the  slaveholders'  policy.  This  is  the 
point — How  shall  the  free  States  regain  their  equality,  and  hold  their 
just  influence  in  the  general  government?  "Not  certainly  by  any 
proceeding  to  interfere  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave 
States.  We  do  not  object  to  the  appointment  of  slaveholding  post- 
masters in  the  slave  States ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  all  local 
officers  and  agents  of  the  general  government  in  the  free  States  shall 
have  the  right  of  holding  the  sentiments  of  freemen.  If  we  cannot 
do  this,  we  have  no  claim  to  the  title. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  slaveholders  are  now  the  basis  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, already  bold  and  exacting,  that  must,  if  not  checked,  subvert 
the  long-cherished  principles  of  individual  freedom  in  this  country. 
Can  they  be  checked  ?  A  question  of  deep  importance.  They 
will  gather  additional  forces  by  time ;  more  auxiliaries  will  be 
found,  and  to  defer  the  struggle  will  increase  its  intensity. 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  the  free  States  to  make  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  Slave  party,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  difficulties  ;  for 
it  has  been  well  said,  "  The  price  of  Liberty  is  eternal  vigilance." 
The  struggles  of  Freedom  have  always  been  attended  with  discordant 
views  among  its  friends.  In  its  ranks  are  found  the  ultra  men,  ardent 
and  uncompromising,  unwilling  to  do  a  little  good,  and  usually 
wasting  their  strength  in  an  impracticable  reaching  after  objects 
that  fail  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  prudent  friends  of  the 
cause. 

Men  who  have  long  acted  and  been  identified  with  the  demo- 
cratic party,  considering  democracy  as  expressing  the  very  element 
of  freedom,  and  as  necessarily  hostile  to  every  form  of  aristocracy, 
are  slow  to  believe  that  any  party  acting  under  the  name  can  be 
used  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principles  which  the  term  implies ; 
and,  doubtless,  large  numbers  of  them  will  feel  so  much  repugnance 
to  acting  with  any  other  organization,  that  they  will  linger  in  their 
old  ranks,  even  against  their  own  convictions ;  and  though  decided 
friends  of  freedom,  will  be  slow  to  see  that  a  name  they  hold  in 
veneration  is  perverted,  to  destroy  the  very  object  its  name  imports. 

Other  political  parties  will  have  more  or  less  tenacity  of  attach- 
ment to  their  own  organization  and  peculiar  issues,  and  will  be 
slow  to  see  the  propriety  of  uniting  with  others  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  resist  a  great  evil,  which  concerns,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
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the  interest  of  the  masses  in  all  political  parties  in  the  free  States. 
For,  if  the  current  of  freedom  cannot  flow  securely  in  the  free 
States,  their  party  organizations  will  be  of  little  avail. 

There  are  numerous  friends  of  freedom,  who  do  not  see  its  danger 
in  a  degree  sufficient  to  lay  aside  for  the  time  other  issues  that  are 
comparatively  of  little  importance,  and  these  will  be  adroitly  urged, 
and  cause  more  or  less  division  on  the  great  question  of  political 
freedom.  It  is  clear,  much  embarrassment  must  be  felt  in  forming 
such  an  organization  as  will  secure  power  to  check  the  united  action 
of  the  slaveholders'  party.  It  is  believed,  however,  these  embar- 
rassments will  be  overcome,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  appreciation 
of  the  principles  of  freedom,  by  the  mass  of  men  in  the  free  States, 
to  surmount  all  impediments,  and  successfully  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  slaveholders'  party. 

It  cannot  be  that  we  have  been  so  much  mistaken  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  free  States,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  will  submit 
to  the  violent  and  judicial  encroachments  of  the  slaveholders'  party 
on  their  rights,  and  thus  receive  the  chains  that  are  ready  to  clasp 
their  liberties.  We  may  properly  sympathise  with  the  enslaved 
African  ;  but  we  are  now  too  much  concerned  to  secure  and  main- 
tain our  own  freedom.  If  we  fail,  as  a  people,  to  see  through  the 
misty  sophistry  that  selfish  politicians  and  others  interested  in  co- 
operation with  the  slaveholders'  party  are  now  throwing  around  this 
subject,  we  shall  prove  that  we  are  unworthy  of  the  boon,  and 
American  freedom  must  take  its  place  among  other  great  failures  of 
the  promising  efforts  that  have,  for  a  time,  encouraged  the  hopes 
and  raised  high  the  expectation  of  progress  in  the  great  field  of 
human  rights. 

Names  are  dangerous  things,  when  they  are  used  to  belie  their 
signification  and  destroy  the  principles  of  their  true  definition.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  thing  the  mass  of 
our  people  desire,  is  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  political  freedom  ; 
and  let  no  other  issue  interfere  with  the  security  of  this  great  object. 
The  placemen  will  stand  aside,  when  the  people  assert  their  rights 
and  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  name  "  democracy" 
sounded  by  the  lips  of  false  men,  who  use  the  term  as  an  instrument 
to  prostrate  its  principles. 

Hampden, 
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FREEDOM  vs.  SLAVERY, 

[From  the  Evening  Post,  September  9,  1856.] 

Since  my  first  number,  published  in  your  paper  20th  September, 
1855,  events  have  occurred  eminently  calculated  to  interest  the 
friends  of  freedom,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  final 
result  of  the  great  experiment  we  are  making  to  establish  and  main- 
tain the  principles  of  just  and  equal  government — principles  in 
which  the  masses  of  men,  and  all  who  delight  to  contemplate  the 
highest  progress  of  human  society,  have  a  deep  interest. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  impression  that  very  extensively  prevails 
among  our  citizens,  that  we  are  in  no   danger  of  sacrificing  these 
principles.     We  have  been  long  accustomed  to  look  at  slavery,  as  it 
existed  in  the  slave  States,  to  be  a  matter  that  no  way  concerned  us, 
or  involved  us  in  any  danger  of  its  consequences  being  introduced 
into  the  free  States.   The  institution  of  shivery,  as  it  exists  in  the  slave 
States,  we  in  the  free  States  claim  no  right  to  interfere  with  by  any 
political  action  whatever.    But  we  insist  on  the  right  of  discussing  the 
the  subject  of  Slavery,  as  it  aifects  the  principle  of  freedom — and  the 
propriety  of  its  extension  into  free  territory.     If  the  spirit  of  slavery 
is  hostile  to  the  principle  of  freedom,  then  we  cannot  too  carefully  re- 
strain its  power  to  the  States  that  have  adopted  it,  and  prevent  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  the  free  States.     The  element  of  slavery 
is  hostile  to  the  principles  of  a  sound  democracy.     This  has  recently 
been  manifested  by  events  that  cannot  be  mistaken.     If  free  speech 
and  a  free  press  be  destroyed,  freedom  is  lost.     It  was  a  cardinal 
point  in  Jefferson's  creed,  "  that   error  might   be  tolerated,  reason 
being  left  free  to  combat  it."     How  is  this  principle  carried  out  in 
the  slave  States  ?     Do  the  non-slaveholding  white  population  enjoy 
free  discussion  ?     Dare  any  man  in  the  slave  States  discuss  the  right 
or  expediency  of  slavery,  in  its  political  bearing,  in  any  way  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  the  slaveholders  ?     The  case  of  Underwood,  of 
Yirginia  ;  the  attempt  to  get  up  a  Republican  meeting  at  Wheeling  • 
the  case  of  an  eminent  clergyman  in  South  Carolina,  and  numerous 
other  instances,  afford  the  answer.    -A  public  meeting  is   called  to 
honor  a  representative  in  Congress,;  a  clergyman  does  not  consider 
it  proper  to  sanction,  by  his  prese  ce,  an  act  of  violence,  that  could 
not  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  propriety,  right  or  civilization  ;  and 
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holding  (as  may  be  inferred)  the  opinion  of  Jefferson,  that  if  any 
error  had  been  committed,  it  should  have  been  reserved  to  reason, 
and  not  the  chub,  to  correct  it  ;  for  this  he  is  driven  from  the  State ! ! 

It  is  well  known  that  Jefferson  was  jealous  of  the  judiciary— an 
arm  of  government,  that  in  other  countries  had  greatly  baffled  the 
efforts  for  freedom.  By  long  foresight  and  skillful  political  action, 
the  slaveholders  have  brought  the  officers  of  the  United  States'  courts 
under  their  influence.  In  no  part  of  the  country,  slave  or  free,  has 
it  been  practicable  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  man,  who  is  not 
known  to  be  right,  in  the  slaveholders'  view,  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  The  dexterity  with  which  courts  find  law  and  pleas  to  do 
what  they  like,  is  proverbial  :  courts  of  law  are  a  dangerous  foe  to 
liberty  when  they  have  an  interest  to  serve  against  it,  and  that  in- 
terest the  appointing  power. 

It  has  already  been  held  by  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Court, 
that  a  slaveholder  from  a  slave  State  may  travel  or  make  temporary 
sojourn  with  his  slaves,  for  business  or  pleasure,  in  a  free  State,  not- 
withstanding any  laws  of  the  free  State  to  the  contrary.  Let  this 
point  be  once  established,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  step  to  hold  as  the 
constitutional  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  go  with  his  property  of  slaves, 
and  make  permanent  location  in  any  free  State.  Then  he  must  be 
allowed  to  sell  his  property ;  and  if  slavery  is  a  good  thing,  the 
Arican  slave  trade  must  be  opened.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  is  a  far-fetched  idea  of  danger.  Power  is  progressive,  and  its 
votaries  never  relinquish  their  efforts  to  strengthen  their  peculiar 
interests.  The  Constitution  is  good  for  them,  when  it  answers  their 
object;  and  when  not,  force  is  the  resort.  The  great  point  now  aimed 
at  by  the  slaveholding  interest,  is  the  full  control  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment, and  the  means  to  perpetuate  that  control ;  to  centralize 
the  General  Government ;  to  concentrate  its  power,  and  hold  the 
State  governments  in  check ;  and  gradually,  but  surely,  control  their 
action  in  all  matters  that  affect  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy  that 
now  seeks  to  control  our  institutions — a  line  of  policy  that  our  early 
democratic  fathers  were  exceedingly  jealous  of.  Is  it  safe  that  they 
hold  that  control  ?  This  is  a  question  of  absorbing  interest  to  every 
friend  of  freedom,  and  it  is  a  cheering  aspect  that  so  many  are  be- 
ginning to  di  cuss  it,  irrespective  of  the  trammels  of  party.  It  is 
breaking  up  old  party  lines,  and  drawing  the  just  distinction  between 
profession  and  principle — between  those  who  slander  candidates  and 
hide  their  real  object  by  cunningly  devised  sophistry,  and  those  who 
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struggle  for  the  great  principles  of  freedom.     "  Perpetual  vigilance/7 
now  as  ever,  "  is  the  price  of  Freedom." 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  excited  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  General  Government  against  the  freedom  of  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory, a3  manifested  by  its  countenance  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  for  ays 
that  have  spoiled  the  ballot-box,  destroyed  the  presses  of  the  free 
State  men,  burned  their  habitations,  plundered  their  property,  im- 
prisoned and  murdered  them,  and  all  for  the  crime  of  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom.  Who  are  the  parties  organizing  for  the 
contest  ?  The  Buchanan  democrats  have  for  their  basis  the  slave- 
holders ;  so  decided  are  the  slaveholders  for  them,  that  few,  if  any, 
slave  states  are  expecting  to  have  a  ticket  for  the  Republican  candi- 
dates. A  large  portion  of  the  old  leaders  in  the  northern  democracy 
have  gone  over  to  the  slaveholders,  and  hope  to  carry  some  of  the 
free  States  by  the  prestige  of  the  name.  To  these  are  added,  from 
other  parties,  all  the  aristocratic  members,  some  of  whom  have  rer 
pudiated  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  doubtless,  had  they 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  would  have  been  horrified  with 
the  conduct  of  such  men  as  George  Washington,  John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry  and  their  associ- 
ates. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Jefferson  and  his  compatriots 
regarded  slavery  as  dangerous  to  freedom,  and  our  history  has  con- 
firmed  their  apprehensions. 

We  have  always  had  a  large  aristocratic  force  in  the  fr  e  States, 
who  have  had  no  confidence   in  the  principle  of  freedom,  and  who 
most  naturally  fall  in  with  the  policy  of  the  slaveholder,  as.  calculat- 
ed to  control  the  masses  of  northern  freemen.  The  accession  of  these 
is  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  Buchanan  democracy  as  strengthen- 
ing their  ranks  and  their  cause.     The  northern  democratic  leaders 
most  prominent  in  this  party  are,  many  of  them,  known  to  be  men  of 
aristocratic  leaning,  (sighing  that  they  had  not  been  born  in  Virginia 
or  some  other  slave  state,  where  they  could  not  be  held  accountable 
to  the  masses,)  who  have  espoused  democracy  for  the  emoluments, 
and  not  for  any  love  of  the  principle.     This  must  be  obvious  to  any 
who  have  observed  their  evolutions  since  1848.     And  it  is  no  new 
thing  that  the  escutcheon  and  insignia  of  freedom  should  be  boldly 
worn  to  serve  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  down.    But  this  cannot  en- 
dure. Slavery  and  democracy  are  two  things  necessarily  opposed  to 
each  other :  one  must  have  the  ascendancy.     In  summary,  the  basis 
of  the  Buchanan  democracy  is,  first :  All  the  slaveholders ;  and,  se- 
cond, all  the  aristocratic  elements  of  all  parties  in  the  free  States ;  to 
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which  must  be  added  the  real  democrats  that  will  be  deceived 
by  their  leaders,  and  their  veneration  for  the  name  and  the  old 
usages  of  the  party,  and  who  will  leave  this  aristocratic  association 
just  as  fast  as  they  see  the  real  object  through  the  gauze  of  sophistry 
that  still  holds  them  in  subjection  to  a  party  that  is  hostile  to  demo- 
cratic freedom. 

"Who  are  the  Democratic  Republican  party  ?  The  men  who  desire 
the  progress  of  mankind  by  the  establishment  of  just,  equal  and 
sound  democratic  government — who  honor  labor  and  the  rights  of 
man— who  desire  to  hold  the  general  government  to  its  true  consti- 
tutional duties  and  obligations,  and  the  unrestricted  integrity  and 
rights  of  the  individual  States — -who  have  no  purpose  to  interfere 
with  any  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  rights — who  de- 
sire' to  maintain  this  Union  without  the  loss  of  freedom,  and  who 
are  now  gathering  from  all  the  old  political  parties  of  the  country, 
the  sound  and  intelligent  lovers  of  the  great  principles  of  democra- 
cy, as  expounded  by  the  American  Fathers  of  Freedom.  They 
are  found  to  be  most  numerous  among  our  rural  population,  whose 
habits  of  independence,  reading  and  reflection,  penetrate  the  sophis- 
try and  misrepresentation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Buchanan  democ- 
racy. 

These  are  the  elements  of  the  two  great  parties  that  now  are  pre- 
paring for  the  canvass.  The  Fillmore  party  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  follow,  as  it  is  merely  an  ingenious  device  of  the  slave  democra- 
cy to  divide  the  free  States,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  freedom  whether 
Buchanan  or  Fillmore  succeed  :  they  are  both  on  the  same  platform 
In  regard  to  the  great  issue  that  now  calls  for  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  lover  of  his  country. 

To  free  labor,  and  its  honorable  position  in  the  free  States,  we 
owe  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  intelligent  cultivation  that  has  car- 
ried forward  these  free  States  with  a  progress  in  mental,  social,  re- 
ligious and  material  improvement,  that  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Shall  we  now  abandon  the  principles  that  have 
been  the  basis  of  our  prosperity,  and  which  constitute  our  own  and 
the  world's  hope  of  human  progress  ?  Shall  we  now  fail  to  see  the 
true  issue  on  which  our  country's  prosperity  and  happiness  depends, 
and  allow  the  stealthy  march  of  despotic  power  to  undermine  and 
subvert  our  birthright,  and  hand  us  over  to  the  care  of  an  oligarchy 
and  its  auxiliary  northern  aristocrats  ?  Shall  it  be  proved  that  our 
laborers,  farmers,  mechanics  and  merchants  are  incapable  of  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  government,  and  must  submit  to  be  govern- 
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ed  by  a  class  calling  themselves  "  the  chivalry,"  a  designation  (ap- 
plied originally  to  better  men)  handed  down  from  the  dark  ages  o^ 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  ?  Heaven,  in  infinite  mercy, 
deliver  us  !  !  Men  of  freedom  !  let  the  temper  of  our  Revolution- 
ary Fathers  arouse  us,  to  maintain  the  precious  boon  of  freedom 
which  they  gave  ! !  "We  have  deeper  wrongs  than  they  to  call  us 
to  action.  The  laws  they  resisted  were  mild  in  comparison  to  those 
enacted  against  our  freedom — laws  which  have  been  sustained  by  a 
pretended  democratic  administration — laws  that  would  disgrace 
Austrian  despotism — laws  which  the  Cincinnati  Convention  and  their 
candidates  are  pledged  to  maintain.  It  is  not  material  that  those 
laws  are  now  confined  to  Kansas  ;  for  it  is  around  the  edges  and  by 
piece-meal  that  the  enemies  of  freedom  will  work,  and  by  degrees 
gather  the  folds  of  despotic  rule,  until  all  is  finally  subdued  ;  and 
it  will  be  vain  to  resist  if  we  do  not  regard  the  first  encroachment 
on  our  distant  fellow-citizens  as  an  attack  on  ourselves. 

To  sustain  the  position  I  have  taken,  I  appeal  to  our  history,  and 
especially  the  last  three  years  of  it ;  which  no  intelligent  lover  of 
freedom  can  fail  to  see,  is  putting  our  democratic  principles  in  im- 
minent daDger,  and  calling  on  us  to  put  off  all  lethargy — to  buckle 
on  the  armor  of  freemen,  and  go  forth  to  the  baJot-box,  as  I  trust 
we  shall,  a  host  that  will  cheer  the  hearts  of  freemen  in  this  land, 
and  echo  to  other  lands  that  we  are  determined  to  be  free. 

Hampden, 


FREEDOM  vs.  SLAVERY.— DISSOLUTION  OF  THE 

UNION. 

[From  the  Evening  Post^  Sept  20,  1856.] 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  we  have  had  reports  that  the 
Union  of  these  States  was  in  danger  of  being  dissolved.  At  times 
the  reports  have  assured  us  the  danger  was  imminent,  and  would 
certainly  follow  the  occurrence  of  threatened  events.  We  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  through  these  dangers,  and  will  pro- 
bably survive  many  years  yet.  At  one  time,  a  small  state  of  this 
confederacy  became  so  impatient  for  dissolution  as  to  require  a 
check  from  the  power  of  the  Union.  Since  that  time,  no  practical 
result  has  followed  the  threatened  danger,  except  what  was  pro- 
duced on  weak  nerves.  Men  of  sense  have  generally  regarded  such 
rumors  as  emanating  from  some  selfish  motive,  and  having  strong 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  interest  and  duty  to  control  men,  have 
not  been  much  disturbed  at  the  sounds  of  alarm  we  occasionally 
hear.  At  this  time  there  appears  an  unusual  amount  of  alarm,  and 
we  propose  to  search  for  the  parties  and  the  cause  of  our  present 
danger.  Of  course,  if  we  are  guided  by  experience,  we  must  look 
into  the  political  world,  as  the  danger  has  never  come  from  any 
other  quarter. 

The  union  of  thirteen  free  and  independent  states  in  one  con- 
federacy, so  organized  that  each  state  should  be  free  to  conduct  its 
internal  affairs,  while  the  general  confederacy  should  exercise  its 
protecting  care  over  the  whole,  with  such  powers  as  would  protect 
from  foreign  aggression  or  domestic  insurrection,  combining  strength 
for  general  defence,  and  harmony  for  the  states,  was  a  work  of  vast 
grandeur,  promising  the  most  beneficent  results  for  the  great  expe- 
riment in  free  government,  and  should  be  watched  over  with  sleep- 
less vigilance,  by  ourselves,  and  every  friend  of  human  progress. 

At  this  time,  it  is  charged  by  their  opponents,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Republican  party  are  desirous  to  promote  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Is  there  corroboration  of  this  grave  charge  by  any  autho- 
rity of  this  political  party  ?  The  platform  adopted  by  them  in  con- 
vention, when  they  made  their  nomination  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
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dent  and  Vice-President,  is  unequivocally  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  Union,  and  the  unrestricted  integrity  of  the  individual  states. 
The  candidates,  on  accepting  the  nomination,  approved  the  plat- 
form, and  pledged  themselves  to  its  principles.  In  the  numerous 
conventions  that  have  been  held  by  this  party,  I  have  seen  no  pro- 
position to  depart  from  the  basis  of  the  platform,  as  laid  down  by 
the  general  convention.  Nor,  in  any  way,  have  I  been  able  to  dis- 
discover  authoritative  expression  of  this  party,  that  could  justify 
the  charge  against  them.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  proof,  we 
must  see  what,  if  anything,  there  may  be,  to  sustain  the  charge  on 
inferential  grounds.  That  the  charge  rests  wholly  on  an  inferential  ba- 
sis, is  believed  to  be  beyond  dispute.  This  is,  probably,  made  up  from 
an  unfounded  allegation,  that  the  Kepublican  party  are  abolitionists. 
An  abolitionist  is  one  who  desires  the  abolition  of  something.  He 
may  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  he  may  desire  the  abolition 
of  freedom,  or  it  may  be  something  else,  that  is  obnoxious  to  him, 
and  he  desires  that  it  may  be  abolished.  In  either  case,  he  is  an 
abolitionist.  In  the  political  parlance  of  the  present  day  an  aboli- 
tionist is  one  who  desires  that  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment shall  be  exercised  to  interfere  with,  and  suppress,  African  slav- 
ery in  the  slave  states,  without  the  consent  of  those  states  in  which 
it  exists  by  state  authority.  That  we  have  some  men  in  these  states 
holding  this  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  JSTor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  their  numbers  are  exceedingly  small,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  every  canvass  of  votes  that  has  been  hitherto  made.  They  have 
been  able  to  make  but  very  few  converts  from  the  great  mass  of  our 
citizens,  who  do  not  approve  of  African  slavery,  and  it  is  abundant- 
ly evident  that  no  political  party,  acting  on  this  basis,  would  make 
appreciable  progress  in  the  free  states  towards  obtaining  political 
power.  The  sentiment,  that  each  state  has  the  right  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  regulating  its  own  institutions,  is  one  of  general  preva- 
lence, and  unqualifiedly  acknowledged  by  most  men,  who  regard 
the  institution  of  African  slavery,  or  any  other  slavery,  as  wrong 
in  principle  and  inexpedient  in  practice.  It  may  be,  that  some 
abolitionists  will  vote  for  the  Democratic  Republican  candidates, 
on  the  principle  that  if  they  cannot  prevent  slavery  in  the  slave 
states,  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  its  introduction  into 
free  territory.  As  a  political  party,  the  abolitionists  have  declared 
against  the  Democratic  Republican  party,  and  made  independent 
nominations.     Wq  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
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sion,  that  there  exists  no  evidence  whatever,  which  could  lead  a 
sensible,  impartial  mind  to  believe  that  the  Democratic  Republican 
party  have  any  other  view  than  to  maintain  the  Union  and  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  every  state.  The  charges  that  the  Democratic 
Republican  party  are  abolitionists,  in  the  offensive  political  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  is  mere  partizan  slang,  more  convenient  for  the 
authors  than  to  meet  their  principles  in  manly  argument. 

Who,  then,  are  in  favor  of  dissolving  the  Union  ?     The  Buchanan 
democracy  and  Mr.  Fillmore  say,  it  will  be  dissolved  if  the  Repub- 
licans are  successful.     If  so,  it  must  be  by  other  parties  than  the 
Democratic  Republican.     In  a  late  number  of  a  prominent  Buchan- 
an paper — (Richmond  Enquirer) — it  was  assumed  that,  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Fremont,  proceedings  should  be  had  to  form  a  southern 
confederacy,  and  the  lines  or  boundary  were  sketched  out,  taking 
the  southern  half  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  expressing  con- 
fidence that  Pennsylvania  would  come  into  the  southern  confeder- 
acy.    Many  other  expressions  from  the  partisans  of  the  Buchanan 
democracy  might  be  quoted  to  show  whence  comes  all  this  threat- 
ening of  dissolution  ;  but  these  would  only  be  cumulative  evidence, 
and  the  one  quoted  is  sufficiently  expressive,  and  coming  from  high 
authority,  is  conclusive,  as  to  who  are  the  authors  of  the  threatened 
dissolution.     The  Buchanan  and  Fillmore  parties,  by  their  organs, 
declare,  that  if  the  Democratic  Republican  party  succeed,  the  Union 
will  be  dissolved.     But  the  Democratic  Republican  party  will  not 
dissolve  the  Union.     They  do  not  even  authorize  such  threatening. 
The  threatening  of  the  Buchanan  and  Fillmore  parties  must  be  con- 
strued to  mean,  if  it  means  anything,  that  these  parties  will  dissolve 
the  Union  if  a  majority  of  the  electors  should  vote  for  Fremont. 
Will  the  Buchanan  party  insist  on  having  the  democratic  name,  and 
still  threaten  to  break  down  a  time-honored  and  essential  principle 
of  democracy,  that  the  constitutional  majority  shall  govern?     And 
do  they  threaten  dissolution,  and  the,  overthrow  of  this  government, 
if  they  are  left  in  a  minority,  and  cannot  control  it.     This  seems  to 
be  the  plan,  as  set  forth  in  the  article  referred  to  in  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  which  is  the  only  instance  we  have  seen  in  which  the  par- 
ticular manner  is  set  forth  in  distinct  terms.     In  numerous  instances 
the  threatening  and  warning  are  set  forth  as  a  result,  to  follow  the 
success  of  the   Democratic  Republican  party  ;  but   no  particular 
course  or  manner  of  proceeding  have  I  seen  elsewhere  stated.     The 
Richmond  Enquirer  comes  boldly  to  the  rescue.     The  freedom  of 
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Kansas  is  the  acknowledged  trouble,  and  we  have  it  now  presented 
in  distinct  terms,  that  the  essential  object  of  the  Buchanan  democ- 
racy is,  to  dissolve  the  Union,  if  that  should  be  necessary  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  State.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  threatening. 
The  Democratic  Republican  party  have  claimed  no  secrecy  on  this 
point ;  they  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  freedom  in  Kansas  ;  and 
if  they  succeed  to  the  government,  they  will,  no  doubt,  take  care  to 
restore  to  that  territory  the  ballot-box,  and  shield  it  from  ruthless  in- 
vaders. They  will  stop  the  civil  war  and  rule  of  violence  that  now 
disgraces  our  government,  and  tramples  the  men  and  the  principles 
of  freedom  tender  foot.  They  will  clear  marauders  from  the  high- 
ways of  the  nation,  and  bid  her  citizens  to  pass  peacefully,  as  in  the 
days  when  freedom  held  her  empire  in  our  land,  nor  ask  the  travel- 
ler whether  he  comes  from  a  free  or  a  slave  State,  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try. They  will  annul  the  laws  forced  upon  Kansas  by  violence — 
laws  that  would  disgrace  Naples  or  Austria — laws  enacted,  not  by 
the  people  of  Kansas,  but  by  armed  invaders  from  Missouri — and, 
O !  "  tell  it  not  in  Gath,"  supported  by  a  pretended  democratic  ad- 
ministration !  They  will  establish  laws  suitable  for  freemen,  and 
open  the  fair  plains  of  Kansas  to  settlers  from  all  the  States  in  this 
Union.  They  will  practically  restore  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  thus  defeat  the  vile  measure  designed  to  wrench  that  fair  terri- 
tory from  the  hardy  sons  of  honest  toil. 

The  danger  to  the   Union,  if  any,  is  to  come  from  the  slave  oli- 
garchy.    To  the  friends  of  freedom  we  must  look  for  its  safety.  Oli- 
garchies are  ever  struggling  to  extend  their  power — freemen  are 
content  to  enjoy  their  own.     The  former  represent  the  Buchanan 
democracy — the  latter  the  Democratic  Republicans.    The  impending 
contest  between  these  parties  is  of  absorbing  interest.     The  elements 
of  oppression  are  marshaling  with  a  boldness  that  defies  the  people, 
and  will  test  severely  the  elements  now  called  into  action  to  main- 
tain the  glorious  principles  of  Democratic  freedom.   The  freemen  in 
the  slave  States  are  under  chains  and  cannot  act ;  will  the  free  States 
be  equal  to  the  emergency  ?     Awake  !  every  man  who  loves  free- 
dom !  Let  not  a  ballot  be  lost.    Oppression  and  misrule  are  upon  us. 
Organize  thoroughly  while  wre  have  the  power,  and  roll  back  the 
tide  that  would  crush  our  rights,  and  destroy  freedom  throughout 
this  broad  land.     The  hopes  of  our  country,  and  the  world,  are  in- 
volved in  our  success.     Let  us  prove  worthy  of  our  sires,  and  like 
them  plead  and  labor  for  the  unrestricted  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
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the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  the  inalienable  rights  of  men.  Up, 
men,  for  freedom !  Let  no  party  trifles  draw  you  from  the  moment, 
ous  issue  ;  let  nothing  stay  your  hand,  until  our  Constitutional  Free- 
dom be  restored  to  the  beauty  in  which  our  fathers  left  it ;  when  the 
halls  of  Congress  were  the  arena  of  debate  and  not  of  the  lludgeon. 

Hampden. 
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